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iste HISTORY OF THE ALBANY ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

som CONTINUED. 

ie {Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.) 

4 From August 1836, at which time the fore-going account was ‘writ- 
aie ten, until November following, the children of the Asylum all contin- 
—— 4 ved in excellent health. In November two of them were somewhat in- 


disposed for two or three days, and then recovered their usual health, 
and all continued well until March 1837. In the second week of 


sre 


of 
tt March the small pox appeared in the Asylum, and in twenty-four hours 
.W six of the children exhibited symptoms of that disease: or as the event 
proved, three of them had the genuine small pox and three of them the 
— varioloid. ‘These children were from three to twelve years of age. 
ashing Alarming as this disease is considered, it was here nearly stripped of its 
sued terrors ; for it was so mild as scarcely to interrupt the regular proceedings 
i of the institution. One little girl was remarkably full of the genuine 
small pox, yet she was scarcely ill at all, and did not complain in the, 
) least: nor did she take any medicine. All she wanted was brown 
the Re bread. Indeed this was the only thing that any of them seemed to 
" crave while the disease was upon them. A little boy four years of age 
hee who had been about nine months in the asylum, and who come there, 
coal in very full habit and had evidently been accustomed to gross living 
ii and was from the first much afflicted with worms, had the small pox 
| far more severely than any other child, and the disease Jeft him much 
“nt more exhausted than it did any ofthe others. This little fellow had 
n= scarcely thrown off the small pox before he was taken in his feebleness 
. and exhaustion, with the hooping cough, and in spite of every care, 


sunk under his complicated difficulties and died. Another little boy 
had the small pox very full, but he hardly seemed to mind it at all, and 
soon threw off the disease as a light harmless thing. By an untimely 


32 
se 


accident however, he was exceedingly exposed at the moment he be- 
gan to recover, and took a violent cold: the lung fever set in, and af- 
ter four or five days sickness he died. ‘The three children which had 
the varioloid were so lightly affected that their indisposition: was 
scarcely perceptible. Indeed, except in the case of the little boy troub- 
led with worms, the disease was so light and mild in all the children 
that it hardly made any change in their diet, studies, or amusements 
and play: and the disease did not seem to impair their constitution in 
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the least :—they rose from it at ence, and went on as if they had not 
been sick. 

Almost immediately after the small pox had left the asylum the 
ing cough made its appearance there, and eight or ten of the smafj 
children had it. Excepting the little boy already named, whom it 
found afflicted with worms and extremely exhausted from small 
none of them minded this last disease at all. They continued in school 
as usual—ate and played as usual. ‘They occasioned no trouble dur. 
ing the night; nothing was given them but their usual food and drink: 
and nothing extra was done for them. Their cough was very light and 
easy : and none of them complained. 

After the hooping cough had left the asylum all its inmates remaip. 
ed in good health for about six weeks or two months. 

About the first of June, 1837, wheat being very scarce and high-prie- 
ed, and those who provided for the asylum, not being aware of the im- 
portance of the children’s being supplied with the unbolted wheat meal 
bread, furnished the institution with fine flour made of foreign w 
which had been a little heated during the passage. When the childrep 
commenced eating bread made of this flour they were all in fine health: 
but they had not continued to eat it more than four weeks, befor 
about fifteen or twenty of them began to have sore eyes, and in the 
course of three or four weeks more, there were thirty cases of scarlet 
fever, and of these, two terminated in death. Still, however, this dis. 
ease was so modified by the general regimen of the institution that not 
more than three or four out of the thirty subjects of it, were confined 
to their beds by it, nor did they require much extra attention. 

That there was a very close relation, as to cause, between the sore 
eyes and the scarlet fever, was at least strongly indicated by the faet 
that no child which had sore eyes, had the scarlet fever. 

About the first of September the asylum was again furnished with a 
small supply of unbolted wheat meal, and from this time till the first of 
January, 1838, all the inmates of the institution enjoyed excellent 
health. At the commencement of the present year some change took 
place in the board of managers and a new caterer was appointed who 
supplied the institution with fine flour of second quality, but sweet and 
good. In the course of three or four weeks from the time the children 
commenced eating the bread made of fine flour, a number of them be- 

n to have sore eyes again. The superintendant now feeling conf- 

ent of the cause of this complaint stated her convictions to some of 
the managers, and told them that the children must have the coarse 
wheat meal bread or their health could not be preserved. But these 
managers were totally incredulous and treated her views as childish and 
whimsical. This did not however in the least shake her confidence in 
the truth of her convictions, and therefore she endeavored to make the 
evil as light as possible by giving the children very little of the fine 
bread and sustaining them principally on good potatoes and apples. Ia 
this way they got along tolerably well till she had an opportunity to 
lay her complaint before that large-hearted philanthropist Edward ©. 
Delevan, who from the first, had been one of the warmest and most 
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efficient patrons of the institution. He at once concurred with her in 
opinion : and assured her that her wishes should be complied with im- 
mediately. He then gave the managers to understand that he would 
‘contribute to the further support of the asylum only on certain conditions: 
and one of those conditions was that the institution should be regular- 
ly supplied with unbolted wheat meal for the children’s bread. Very 
soon after this a full supply of the coarse flour came, and from that 
time to the present,—now about five months—the health of all the in- 
mates of the asylum has been excellent and uninterrupted. 

Yet with all the success that has thus far attended this interesting ex- 
periment, it must be acknowledged that the experiment has by ho 
means been a perfect one. The patrons of the institution have always 
cherished it with much of christian benevolence and zeal; and they 
have frequently expressed their astonishment at the unparalelled de- 
gree of health which has been enjoyed by its inmates since their pres- 
ent mode of living was adopted in the latter part of 1833. But the 
have probably, for the most part, contemplated the remarkable result 
as a special blessing of divine Providence, and have never considered it 
as the natural consequence of any particular manner of living, and 
least of all, have they been willing to regard it as the peculiar result 
of what is called the ‘Graham system.’ For such a conviction would 
be wholly at war with those opinions and practices which they greatly 
prefer. And hence while they have been careful to furnish the insti- 
tution with enough of food and raiment and other things necessary for 
the comfort of its inmates, they have never seriously felt the impor- 
tance of supplying such articles of food as are of the very best quality, 
according to well established physiological principles. Even when the 
coarse wheat meal has been furnished, no special pains has been taken 
that it should be of the very best quality: nor has it been thought nec- 
essary to furnish an orphan asylum with the very best of rice and pota- 
toes and other articles of food. In short, while the patrons of the in- 
stitution have been commendably carrying forward their benevolent 
and religious enterprise, they have not eR * of making it a physio- 
logical experiment. Miss Grimwood and Miss Clark, countenanced 
by Mr Delevan, have alone had their ‘attention turned to this point, 
and as they have been wholly dependent on others for their means, they 
have not always found themselves able to carry out their principles so 
fully as they desired. It is not intended however, to intimate by these 
remarks, that this institution has not been as well sustained as any oth- 
er of the kind in the land, and perhaps even better: but merely that it 
has not been a full and fair physiological experiment according to the 
‘Graham system.’ Yet imperfect as the experiment has been, its re- 
sults have been truly astonishing, and such as ought to command the 
attention and secure the honest examination of every christian, of ev- 
ery philanthropist, of every rational being on earth. 

Here we behold an assemblage of about eighty orphan children, en- 
joying under a particular regimen, excellent and uninterrupted health 
for years.. We see that health impaired when that regimen is, in any 
of its important principles, neglected or violated, and restored whep 
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the regimen is returned to. We see the worst and most dreadful jp. 
fectious diseases, by virtue of that regimen, stripped of their terrors and 
rendered mild and comparatively harmless, and fevers which in com. 
mon society, are terribly destructive, here scarcely cause their little 
subjects to droop, or interrupt their customary play. 

Will not the Spirit of Truth by means of such facts as these find jt, 
way to the hearts of men, and dispel the ignorance and prejudice 
which now so deeply and so darkly wrap the moral world as with ay 
impenetrable pall? Nothing but the past history of mankind, could 
render the blind perverseness of human nature credible! How map 
perished in the days of Jesus whose prejudices would not suffer them 
to seek salvation from the humble Nazarite? How many children jp 
Albany and throughout our land will go to an early grave, which mi 
be saved if their parents would regard the demonstrations of the Alba- 
ny Orphan Asylum. 

‘O Jerusalem, would that thou didst know in this thy day, the things 
that belong to thy peace; but now are they hidden from thine eyes,’ 
‘If the light which is in thee be.darkness, how great is that darkness!’ 

Albany, June 12, 1838. 8. 

July 20th. more than a month after the last account by ‘S’ was 
written, we visited the institution, and were much gratified with the 
pleasant location, and the internal neatness and order which prevailed. 
Universal health.continued throughout the family. Every child, 82 
inall, occupied its place in the school room ; a circumstance worthy 
of remark in a family of twelve children.—Ep. 





INTERNAL ERUPTIONS. 


Mr Epiror:—The doctrine advanced by your correspondent, Q. 
E. D. in the Journal of 17th March, that ‘ eruptions similar to those 
which appear on the external skin frequently exist on the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, bowels, lungs, &c,’ struck me at first as some- 
what doubtful; but after reading his remarks and reflecting upon the 
subject, I am convinced that the assertion is correct. Indeed, any 
one at all familiar with post-mortem examinations knows such to be the 
fact; and it is very common to find in cases of apoplexy, when the 
subject but a few hours or moments, perhaps, before death would have 
called himself in perfect health, that the whole alimegtary canal exhib- 
its more or less ulcers which must have been there weeks or months. 
And yet there were no symptoms of unusual functional derangement: 
the individual called himself well, and ‘would have laughed to scorn 
any one who should have intimated that perhaps all was not right with- 
in. ‘Don’t I know when! feel well? 

It seems to me, Mr Editor, that this is an important subject. If the 
fact can be established that serious internal disease may exist and the 
individual be entirely ignorant of it, it will do much towards leading 
men to distrust their feelings as guides in matters of health, and will in- 
duce them to admit the necessity of being governed by principles—by 

physiological law. 
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In looking over ‘ Beaumont’s Experiments’ I find a great number of 
statements confirming the doctrine advanced by your correspondent ; 
some of which, taken almost at random, I have copied for the Jour- 
nal. My object, let it be observed, in making these extracts from the 
‘Experiments,’ is not at present, to attempt to prove any connexion 
between any particular diet and these diseased appearances, (though 
it would not be difficult to prove that they were in every case caused 

violations of the principles of the vegetable and water system ; and 
Imay, perhaps, be betrayed into a remark or two upon this subject,) 
but mainly to illustrate the fact, that the inner coats of the stomach, 
and, undoubtedly, of the whole alimentary canal, of many a bon-vivant 
would, if he were turned ‘ inside out,’ exhibit such eruptions. 

After dining upon oysters, St Martin ‘complained of head-ache, las- 
situde; &c.—tongue furred—the villous membrane of the protuded 

ions of the stomach very much resembled the appearance of the 
tongue, with small aphthous patches in several places.’ p. 174. Again, 
‘stomach deeper color than ordinary—some small, aphthous patches, 
and sppts of darker color—observed several small sharp-pointed, white 
pustules or pimples here and there dispersed over the exposed portion 
of the inner coat,’ pp. 175 176. After a breakfast of fried sausages, 
bread and coffee ‘ tongue covered with a thin, yellowish coat ; several 
deep red patches on the inner coat of the stomach; does not feel his 
usual appetite.’ p. 179. ‘Mucous coat abraded in spots, and rolled in 
small shreds—more irritable than usual.’ p. 189. (The diseased ap- 
pearance of the stomach at this examination,’ Dr B. remarks, ‘was 

bly the effect of intoxication the day before.’) 

* At 9 o’clock, he breakfasted on brotled veal and bread. 1 o’clock 
stomach nearly empty—several small spots of dark, grumous blood, ex- 
uding from the papille of the inner coats, made their appearance. 
2o’clock and 15 minutes, stomach empty.’ p. 194. 

We shall now extract more largely from pages 237—240. July 28, 
9o’clock, A. M. stomach empty; not healthy; some erythema and 
aphthous patches on the mucous surface. St. Martin has been drink- 
ing ardent spirits, pretty freely, for eight or ten days past ; complains 
of no pain, nor shows any symptoms of general indisposition ; says he 
feels well and has a good appetite. 

August Ist. 8 o’clock, A. M. Examined stomach before eating any 
thing 5 inner membrane morbid—considerable erythema, and some 
aphthous patches on the exposed surface—secretions vitiated—gastric 
juice not clear and pure as in health—quite vitiated. 

August 2d. 8 o’clock, A. M. Circumstances and appearances very 
similar to those of yesterday morning. Extracted one ounce ofigas- 
tric fluid, consisting of unusal proportions of vitiated mucus, saliva and 
some bile tinged slightly with blood, appearing to exude from the sur- 
face of the erythema, and apthous patches, which were tender and 
more irritable.than usual. St. Martin complains of no sense of pain, 
symptoms of indisposition or even of impaired appetite. , 

Sept. 21, he breakfasted on eight ounces of beef’s liver, broiled, two 
*unces of bread, and drank half a pint of water. 
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August 3, 7 o'clock, A.M. Inner membrane of stomach unusually : 
erythematous appearance more extensive, and spots more livid than usual; from 
surface of some of which, exuded small drops of grumous blood—the aphthous 
larger and more numerous—the mucous covering thicker than common, and the gastric 
secretions much more vitiated. The gastric fluids extracted this morning were mj 
with a large Lye of thick repy mucus, and considerable muco-purulent matter 
slightly tinged with blood, resembling the discharge from the bowels in some cases of 
chronic dysentery. Notwithstanding this diseased appearance of the stomach, No very 
essential aberration of its functions was manifested. St. Martin complains of NO symp 
toms indicating any general derangement of the system, except an uneasy sensation, and 
a tenderness at the pit of the stomach, and some vertigo, with dimness and yellowness 
of vision, on stooping down and rising again—has a thin, yellowish brown coat on his 
tongue, and his countenance is rather sallow—pulse, uniform and regular; appetite 
good ; rests quietly, and sleeps as well as usual. 

August 4th, 5th, and 6th, t wth morbid appearances gradually diminished and fing 
entirely disappeared, St. Martin ‘having been restricted from full, and confined to aloy 
diet and simple, diluent drinks for the last few days, and has not been allowed to tasteof 
stimulating liquors, or to indulge in excesses of any kind.’ 

This last series of examinations illustrates some’ phenomena of fre 
quent occurrence among good livers. St. Martin’s. condition seems to 
have been precisely that in which most of us occasionally find ow. 
selves, ‘a little unwell,’ ‘ out of sorts,’ after a Christmas or Thapksgiy. 
ing dinner or some similar indulgence. Such ‘ turns’ come along with 
pretty exact periodical regularity among all stimulating livers. Ar 
they sick? Oh, no. True, the tongue is a little coated, and a dul, 
heavy head-ache wearies them, and they feel a troublesome dizzines 
occasionally ; but they are ‘ subject’ to such turns! Could they exam- 
ine the inner coats of their stomachs, they would undoubtedly find 
appearances precisely similar, in most cases far more diseased, thas 
those in this case ; but their symptoms are so. common that theyare 
little thought of. If the appetite is still indulged more serious illnes 
is usually the consequence. If, however, outraged nature refuses far. 
ther abuse by taking away the appetite, the jaded organs get a litt 
rest, and in a few days a healthy condition is restored and the fune 
tions are resumed. But has there beenno harm done? Is every thing 
in as good a condition as before? Is the vital energy unimpaired? 
No. Let not the violator of nature’s laws deceive himself thus. This 
tearing of the inner coat of the stomach into shreds, this blistering and 
bleeding it cannot be done without inflicting serious and irreparable 
injury upon its digestive powers. A part of the penalty, it is true, # 
suffered now ; but let him be assured that the whole of ‘ the judgmes 
against every evil work is not executed speedily,’ and that, if there be 
any stability in the principles of the Divine Government, the remainder 
of the deserved penalty will be inflicted either in acute or in chronic 
disease, and in premature debility and death. 

At the close of these experiments Dr Beaumont makes some very i 
portant remarks : which may be found on pages 188-89 vol. 1, Journal. 

We cannot close this article without inviting attention to a fact, ful 
ly established by the above experiments ; viz: that serious organicdit 
ease may exist for a considerable time, and the subject shall not be 
warned, either by functional derangement or by any unusual 
toms, of the existence of such disease. This is probably OWINg,), 
to the heedlessness of the subject in disregarding symptoms which de 
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exist, but which are so common as to be unnoticed, or to his ignorance, 
in thinking them of too little importance to be noticed, and partly to 
the wonderful compensating economy of the system which, in various 
ways, provides temporary expedients for local difficulties. Such, how- 
ever, is the fact ; and it ought to teach us to be exceedingly distrustful 
of present feelings. In the midst of what we deem unexhausted life, 
we may be in death. 

Again, we cannot attend too carefully to every symptom of disease. 
From the frequency of aches, pains, &c. we think them of no conse- 
quence ; but if we remember that every twinge of pain, that every 
feeling of uneasiness indicates internal derangement, and, unless the 
cause be removed, predicts future suffering, we shall be less disposed 
to fritter away the energies of life by our daily gratifications and shall 

ive more heed to the warning which abused nature kindly gives us. 

With these facts and considerations before us, can we doubt the ex- 
istence of internal eruptions? Indeed, how can it be otherwise? Let 
us look at the ingredients which enter into some of these ‘ blister poul- 
tices for the stomach,’ as they are termed in the Report of the Physio- 
logical Society. The basis shall be, say, a quantity of roast beef as 
hot as it can be kept from the kitchen to the table. This is 
slightly masticated and mixed with red and black pepper, mustard, 
horse-radish, catsup, (itself alone containing the whole family of exci- 
tants and stimulants,—cloves, allspice, &c. &c.) vinegar, pickles and 
peppers, and pepper sauce, and the whole mixed with beer, cider, wine 
or brandy, or with coffee at a temperature which would absolutely scald 
the external skin; and this mixture lies in contact with the delicate 
coats of the stomach two, three or four hours,—why, it would raise a 
blister on the external skin in fifteen minutes! Can it be doubted , 
that it raises blisters in the stomach? that, as in the case of St. Mare. 
tin, the inner coat of the stomach of stimulating livers, if it were exs © 
posed to view, would ex’:bit similar appearances, abrasions—shreds 
—blisters—exudations of clotted blood? The picture is too melan- 
choly, too revolting to be dwelt upon, and we feel that nothing but 
sl sag importance of the subject justifies us in making such an ex- 

ibition. 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter? To the consist- 
ent ‘Grahamite’ we would say, Be not frightened at a little cutaneous 
eruption. Remember that it is only a symptom of a disease anda 
proof that the disease is passing off in the natural channels—channels 
which have long been obstructed, but which being now opened, are 
discharging their legitimate functions as emunctories of the system ; 
and that if a correct regimen is persevered in, both the symptoms will 
soon disappear and the disease be removed. Let us remember that if 
our neighbors under the old regime are free from these cutaneous 
troubles, (which is far from being the fact) they are purchasing their 
exemption at the expense of vital. organs; and let us rather rejoice 
that the penalty of our past abuses falls upon the surface rather than 
upon the internal organs. But let us remember, too, that, while lay- 
ing this flattering unction to our souls, we may be running into the 
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same difficulties, even with our vegetable diet ; and that by excessiy, 
alimentation,—a very common cause of cutaneous diseases,—we mg 

bring ourselves under the same condemnation. To all we would say 
avoid, as mueh as possible, this looking into the stomach—avoid, 
rather, the necessity of it. Let us obey organic laws, and there neyer 
will be a necessity of this in¢roversion ; but if we will basely and wick. 
edly abuse our organs, it will be useful to us to look, in the light of 
physiology, at their loathsome condition; it may teach us to‘go and 
sin no more, lest a worse thing come upon us.’ 





—_— 


SUDDEN DEATHS FROM OVER-DISTENSION OF THE STOMACH. 


Mr Eprror :—The last number of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal contains a valuable paper entitled, ‘ Dr. Sigmond on Emeties, 
some extracts from which I have copied for your Journal. The views 
given of the operation of these outrages upon nature, viz: emetics, and 
of the dangers attending their use are so full of good sense and, with- 
al, exhibit in so strong a light the folly of tampering with such dan- 

rous weapons, that I could wish you could copy the whele article, 

he truth is, all emetics are outrages upon nature—about as contrary 
to the natural course of things as it would be to force water down a 
pump with all the valves closed: and they are never to be resorted to 
except as necessary evils—a choice of the less of two evils. The 
practical rule, therefore, respecting them would be, avoid introduei 
any substance into the stomach which cannot be readily digested 
pass naturally through the pylorus ; but if such substance has got in- 
to the stomach, and the allowing of it to remain there would produce 
more injury than the unnatural operation of an emetic, then take one, 
administered by the most scientific; conscientious physician you can 
find ; and when the’ burden is removed, ‘ Go and sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come upon thee.” But pardon me Mr Editor, I am not 
licensed to give advice. However, neither do I take a fee; and your 
readers may take the above (into which I ran unconsciously) for what 
it is worth. 

I have made only a short extract relative to emetics. It expresses 
fully the doctrine advocated heretofore in the Journal and in the Phys’ 
iological Society’s First Report, that there is often more danger from 
frequent small doses of medicine than from large ones ; because the 
latter produce a violent reaction ofthe system which throws off the 
poison, while the former secretely infuse themselves into the circula- 
tion and gradually undermine the citadel of life. 

‘ There is considerable attention necessary in fixing the dose of each emetic, observing 
the time at which it is best administered, and the particular state of the pulse, the secre- 
thons, and the skin. A small or medium dose of some of the emetics is to be avoided, 
for the result is great nausea, with ineffectual efforts to vomit ; while an inordinate dose 

y disturbs the stomach and leaves it in a dyspeptic state ; but, of the two, the small 
ose is most mischievous, for in this case the whole system suffers, whilst where the . 
great quantity has been given, the organ itself only is affected, and although there will 


always be a great sympathy between it and the whole frame, still it recovers itself more 
rapidly, and is soon brought back to its former condition. 
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But my object is principally to make some extracts relating to the 
dangers of overloading the stomach. Much as we are ridiculed as 
aching up the starvation system, we plead not guilty to the charge. 
e believe it to be a duty to take enough of the best food that can 
be procured ; but we believe too, and we are sustained in this belief 
by the opinions of the most enlightened and the most scientific physi- 
ologists and physicians of the age, and of the most intelligent travel- 
lers that as a people, we Yankees, are enormous eaters; we believe 
that the amount of food really necessary for the Jest health of the sys- 
tem is far less than is generally supposed, and that if this crying sin, 
excessive alimentation, can be corrected, we shall as a community, at- 
tain to a degree of health, physical, intellectual, social and moral, of 
which the wildest dreamer among us has yet hardly conceived. We 
blush with conscious guilt, when we make the concession, that veget- 
able eaters are among the last who can honestly cast the stone at their 
erring neighbors ; and we fear that too many of us, though we may have 
cast out seven other evil spirits, do yet retain this one daughter of the 
horse-leech which continually cries, louder than the whole exiled le- 
gion, ‘Give! give ! 
I invite the candid attention of your readers, to the following mel- 
ancholly illustrations of the fatal effects of over-eating. 


‘The circumstances are various under which the stomach relieves itself, but neither do 
simple distension, from over-feeding and gluttony, nor acrid substances, necessarily in- 
duce.this inverted action ; life is sometimes suddenly terminated by appoplexy, or by 
simple distension, without any effort of the organ to unload itself; thus -we learn from 
Sir Everard Home, that a child left by the nurse close to an apple pie, actually eat so 
enormous a quantity as to fall dead in a few minutes. Upon a close examination after 
death no remarkable appearances presented themselves, with the exception that the 
stomach was enormously distended by the pie. 

Another instance of this kind is guoted by Wildberg, as it became the subject of a 
medico-legal inquiry. A very corpabat person, after eating a very hearty dinner, sud- 
denly died ; it was well known he did not live happily with his wife, and therefore, sus 
picion was excited that she had attempted to rid herself of him by poison. The account 
that his wife gave of his death was, that no sooner had he despatched his dinner than 
he dropped off into a sleep, from which, before many minutes had elapsed, he suddenly 
woke up, called out for fresh air, exclaimed that he was dying, and before the physician 
who was summoned could reach him, he was actually dead. Upon the examination 
Wildberg found the stomach so enormously diestended with ham, pickles, and cab’ 
soup, that when the abdomen was first laid” open nothing was at first visible but this 
swollen stomach and the distended colon. At first some observation was excited by the 
discovery of a whitish powder, deposited in the fold of the stomach, and it was suspected 
that it would prove to be arsenic, but upon analysis it turned out to be magnesia, which 
he was in the frequént habit of taking; the pressure of the contents of the abdomen had 

the diaphragm high up into the cavity of the chest ;- the brain, which was care- 
ully examined, exhibited no traces of any alteration of structure, nor of any particular 
congestion. 

‘Rupture of the stomach is more likely to occur, but even this is an unusual circum- 
stance ; it has, however, been known to follow both upon distension and upon ineffectual 
effortsto vomit. Lallemaud, in his ‘Inaugeral Dissertation,’ relates a very remarkable 
instance. A female, who had just recovered from a long attack of dyspepsia, was fool- 
ish enough to attempt to make up for her long restrictions in diet by taking an inordi 
nate quantity of food. Ina very short time she was seized with a sense 0 oppression 
and weight in the stomach ; there was nausea, with fruitless attempts to vomit. She 
suddenly uttered a piercing shriek, exclaimed that she felt her stomach tearing open ; 
she then ceased to make any effort to vomit, became insensible, and died in the course 
of the night. There was found in the stomach a laceration five inches long, and a great 
deal of half-digested food had escaped into the cavity of the abdomen. In this case the 
pylorus was found indurated, which had doubtless been the cause of the dyspepsia, and 
mey likewise account for the stomach peing unable to pass the food into the 2 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, TO GRATIFY DEPRAVED APPETITE, 


In the New England Farmer of August Ist. I notice a communj- 
cation in which the writer expresses his surprise that the Yankees, with 
all their ingenuity, ‘ have never introduced to our tables an article com. 
mon in various parts of the world, viz: capons.’ He adds the follow. 
ing recipe from the Albany Cultivator, for July, 1838. ‘To capon 
cocks, make an incision with a sharp knife under the lowest rib; with 
the fingers lay hold of the: parts to be extirpated, and cut them away 
with sharp scissors. Put a stitch or two into the wound.’ 

I confess, Mr Editor, that in my simplicity I did not know the mean. 
ing of the word capon, and therefore I could not comprehend the ope- 
ration for which directions are given in the Cultivator. I thoughtit 
might be some new culinary performance—some mode of stuffing, 
friccaseeing or something of that kind. Upon looking in my dictionary 
my suspicions, which had arisen respecting the true nature of the 
ration, were confirmed. At first I could hardly believe it possible that 
the body of a living animal could be thus mangled by any human be 
ing.—And for what? To gratify a depraved appetite. It is not eno 
that the cow, which year after year generously pours fortlt her li 
blood, in the form of milk, for food for her master, that the ox which 
patiently submits to the galling yoke to facilitate the operations of in- 
dustry, that the sheep which yearly yields up its own clothing to cey- 
er its oppressor, that the goose which is barbarously stripped of its 
feathers to furnish an enervating couch for its luxurious lord, it is not 
enough that these and others, are, long before the life, which God has 
given them, would naturally expire, butchered to gratify the thirst for 
blood. If that were all, the treatment would be ‘tender mercy’ com- 
pared with what they do receive. But no, they must first be mangled, 
mutilated, tormented, stuffed, caponed, castrated, flayed alive ; and all 
to tickle the fastidious appetite of a Christian epicure! Truly, man, 

‘ Clothed in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 

As makes the angels weep.’ 
And this too, in the land of that religion which declares, ‘ that a merci- 
ful man is merciful to his beast!’ We affect to be shocked at the bar- 
barity of the moral feelings and at the beastliness of the appetite of the 
Abyssinian who cuts his steak from the rump of the living bullock, 
lays it, quivering, on the coals and devours it while yet reeking with 
the uncooled blood of the animal even then walking about his tent; 
but here is a refinement of cruelty which puts to blush the barbarity 
of the savage. He may plead the cravings of present hunger; the 
Christian epicure is premeditated, deliberate, cold-blooded in his cru- 
elty. May a God of mercy preserve Yankees from this new exercise 
of their ‘ingenuity.’ PyrHacoras. 













Castor O1.—Mr George W. Wait, an estimable citizen of Baltimore, says, the Tran 
script, has discovered a process for clarifying castor oil, and rendering it as agreeable to 
the taste as that used on salad, without in the least diminishing its medicinal virtues; 
besides, it is so umproved by the process that it never produces the pain and griping & 
tendsat on the operation of the nauseous article in general use. 
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DENTAL HYGEIA. 


A Poem. By Solyman Brown, A. M. Author of Dentologia. &c. 
New York, 1838. 


Mr Evitor:—As I was, according to my frequent custom, while- 
ing away a liesure moment in looking over the new books at Weeks, 
Jordan & Co’s. the other day, my attention was attracted by a small 12 
mo. volume with the above title, and being struck somewhat with the 
oddity of wedding such a subject to immortal verse. and being also con- 
siderably interested in a hasty glance at some of its pages, 1 bought a 
copy; and now, after a more careful perusal, I beg leave to introduce 
it to the notice of your readers. 

Of the literary execution of the poem it is not necessary that I should 
speak. Upon such a subject itis hardly to be expected that every 
verse should flow on with the harmonious versification of him who 
‘lisped in numbers; nor must the hypercritic snarl if the poet with 
‘eye in a fine phrenzy rolling,’ does not soar to the empyrean heights, 
like the sightless bard in his adventurous song, 


‘That with no middle flight intends to soar, 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme ;’ 


The poem is divided into three cantos; the first is addressed to 
mothers ; the second to young ladies ; and the third to young gentle- 
men. Under the first head, the poet speaks of exercise, food, drink, 
bathing, clothing, medigine, &c ; and upon each of these points he 
gives some excellent practical directions. We are not bound to sub- 
scribe to all his opinions, as, for instance, when he recommends . 
butter and cheese for children; but with the general principles of his 
advice we most heartily accord. As aspecimen: : 


Seek not for fierce and fiery stimulants 
That mix galvanic lightning with the blood ; 
Nor base narcotics, only fit to lull 
The lazy Turk upon his ottomang- 
Again, 
Go to the orchard. There the a ple hangs 
With scarlet blushes on its polish’d cheek. 
The peach is there cradled in down ; the grape 
Curling its tendrils round the purple fruit 
Pendant in clusters ; and the acid plum 
Melting beneath the kisses of the sun. 
All these are good for food :—And in the field, 
The strawberry that blends so lusciously 
With sugar’d cream: the whortleberry too, 
And raspberry, with others yet unnam’d 
In a song :—these offer to thy choice, 
And every circling season brings them all. 
* * * 7 
Then give your children vegetable food, 
And ripened fruits proportion’d. Give them 
And cast the butcher’s carvings to the dogs 
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Again, of drinks he thus discourses : 


Of drinks, I know but one which nature owns 

As wholly suited to her several wants ;— 

And this is WATER. Cool and unconcoct 

With heat or other mixture, I would give 

It fresh and sparkling from its crystal fount 

To quench the thirst of every thing that —_ 
* * * 


All other forms of liquid aliment, 
So called absurdly, can be good for man 
No further than the water they contain. 
Why mix it then with drugs of foreign growth, 
Coffee and tea, and other stimulants ? 
Why roam the world for base ingredients 
To mix with that which God has made so good ; 
Unless to give the stomach harder toil . 
And labor of digestion ,—or unless 
To plant the germs of malady and death ? 

Again, the following advice respecting medicine and physicians ig 
to the point. . 

Of medicine I fain would hope the use 
Will rarely find necessity with you 
Or yours, who practice thus the rules of health. 
But when ye err from ignorance of facts 
Or from neglect of all the truth ye know, 
And sickness comes, then choose a good physician ; 
A man of liberal mind, by science taught 
To scorn the petty arts of quackery. 
So rife in every land where there are fools 
To gape and wonder at the charlatan ? 
Select a man who would not jeopardize 
His patient’s life in mad experiments, 
Nor give the twenty-millionth of a grain 
To check a fever; one who would not stoop 
To base detraction from another’s fame, 
Who chanéed to exercise the same pursuit ; 
A man of honor and of honesty. 
For such there always are, and many too, 
Who sooner far would suffer obloquy 
Than kill a patient to conceal a fault. 


The great excellence of this poem is, that it proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple advocated in the Journal, that the health of the teeth is to be se- 
cured in the same way as the health of the whole system; viz: by 
obeying the laws of health. The value of the book is increased by the 
remarks of Dr. Lee, appended to the poem, in which he states distinet- 
ly the doctrine which we Mave advocated in a former number of the 
Journal, ‘ that no teeth after the second dentition need ever be lost; 
and also by the author’s notes which embody some excellent remarks, 
upon the effect of hot and cold substances, tea and coffee, drugs, &c. 
upon the teeth and general health. The remarks upon the 43d and 
44th pages, showing the importance of daily bathing, are alone worth 
the price of the book. I have extended my remarks far beyond 
what I intended, and close with the following pithy and just remark 
of the author—‘ Let medical men be what they should be and quack- 

‘ ery would die of starvation.’ 
A Gueaner. 





Do THYSELF No HaRM.—Hloly Wris. 
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TECHNICALS. 


Now and then a well meaning reader, complains of ‘ hard words’ in 
the Journal. This should not be so. The hard words should be used, 
but let them be explained ; for if they are not used, how can we ever 
understand what and where we are? The overwhelming torrent of 
quackery which has been poured upon us for the last half century owes 
much of its success from this very thing. 

Two medical men will sit in the room of a sick patient and in pres- 
ence of some member of the family, discuss the difficulties in the way 
ofacure, and so veil the whole in mysterious technicals that all is 
doubt and darkness to those most interested. Then a note is despatch- 
ed toa druggist, with a string of unintelligibles—the druggist deals out 
the poison, the family and patient, in high hopes that the cure lies in 
the unknown prescription,—for the doctors have given them the strong- 
est intimations that it must cure—and if he dies, it is because the dis- 
ease was incurable before they were called ; and if he lives to drag 
about a bundle of aching bones, a few tedious years, it is because the 
medicine had the happy effect. 

Every mother ought to know not only what ails her child, when 
sick, but what is the nature of the medicine which is administered, or 
at least, she should know what is poison and what is not—she should 
know the difference between a portion of arsenic and a powder of qui- 
nine—between a fit of epilepsy and a paralytic shock. 

Never was a passage of scripture more lastingly impressed on my 
memory, than a specimen of ludicrous ignorance which fell on my ear 
in the days of my childhood. . 

A good woman in the neighborhood, rode hastily to the door with a 
huge jug in her hand, begging my sister to fill it with good old cider, 
for her son Sammy had just had a desperate fit of the articlap, and 
the doctor says he must have some good old cider. 

The reader has liberty to lavish his admiration on the quackery of 
the physician, or the technical of the good woman, as he thinks most 
applicable. 

Now give us technicals, not in an unbroken chain, but as they would 
be interspersed in a well digested physiological lecture, and give us the 
explanation at the bottom of the page, or the end of the book, and you 
will benefit many an enquiring readers besides rendering the work 
doubly interesting to more learned ears. 

Temperance House, N. Y. 

In addition to the explanation of technical terms given in several 
numbers of the Journal, we intend to devote three or four pages to a 
regular table at the close of this volume.— Ep. 





Ticut Lacinc.—Mrs. Sigourney thus speaks of the practice :—‘Our 
sons hold themselves erect, without busk, or corset, or frame work of 
whalebone. Why should not our daughters also? Did not God make 


them equally upright? Yes. But they have sought out many inventions.’ 
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PERMANENT, OR ADULT TEETH. 


We have already described the permanent teeth. The following plate, shows the sip 
uation of all the permanent set, as fixed in the jaw at adult age. The external alveolar 
covering is here represented as being cut away, in order to show the roots as well asthe 
nerves communicating with them from the maxillary branches of the fifth pair, The 
nerves which pass through the bony structure of the jaws serve to convey sensation jp 
different parts of the head and face. 

At about the sixth year, the permanent teeth begin to appear; those first seen ap 
the first large double teeth, one on each side, in the lower jaw ; after which the Places 
of the infant set are supplied with the second or permanent teeth. 


PERIODS AT WHICH THE PERMANENT TEETH APPEAR. 


First molares at the age of 6 years. Second bicuspids, : 1012 

Central incisors, ae ae... Cuspids, or eye teeth, : 1212 « 
Lateral incisors, : 2 F1-ge Second molares, : 13-14 « 
First bicuspids, he-O'S Wisdom teeth, : 19-21 4 


; Wi 





The above plate represents a side view of the upper and under jaw, with the external 

alveolar sockets removed. The front, upper and under tooth, which appears darker than 
the others, belongs to the other side of the jaws. After the Superior Maxillary branch 
passes through the foramen of the skull it is subdivided, giving off twigs to different 
parts of the face, as well as to each root of the upper jaw teeth. The Maxillary nerve of 
the lower jaw is subdivided, not only at the place where it enters the inside of the jaw 
near the ear, but at about half its length, where it is seen passing out of the foramen of 
the external alveolar plate; these twigs are distributed to the lips and integuments 
the lower part of the face. 
* The permanent teeth are arranged in the following manner : 1st The two central incisors 
or the two mest prominent teeth in front of the mouth. 2d. The two lateral incisors, one 
on each side of the central, which are smaller and not as wide. 3d. The cuspid, or eye 
teeth, being pointed, one on each side. 4th. The bicuspids, or small double teeth, two 
on each side. 5th. The molares, or what is called the grinding teeth, two on each side 
and much larger and stronger than the others. 6th. The dentes sapientiz, or wisdom 
teeth, one on each side, and smaller than the molares; these teeth do not appear until 
about adult age, and are not as dense as the others, and often commence decaying 800m 
after they appear. When the whole set is complete there are as many teeth in the ur 
der as the upper jaw, and the above arrangement will apply to either. —Burps.t. 
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Mux Sicxwess.—A correspondent of the Christian Intelligencér, in some remarks on 
the connection of milk dairies and distilleries, shows that the quality of milk may be so 
deteriorated by the noxious qualities of the food of which the animal partakes that pto- 
duces it, as to be wholly unfit for use. The following is an extract from a correspond- 
ent in an Indiana paper. 

At Logansport, on the banks of the Wabash,I was cautioned by an elderly lady 

inst using either milk, butter or beef, on my way to Vincennes. As a reason for her 
caution she informed me that the milk sickness was common in this state. I had heard 
of it before, but knew little of it. She informed me that very many deaths occurred an- 
pually by thisdreadful malady. There isa difference of opinion as to the cause that 

aces it; but the general opinion is that it is occasioned by the yellow oxyd or arsen- 
icin the low ground and woodland, and particularly near the Wabash river, and that 
some weed, yet unknown, imbibes the poison, and when eaten by cattle causes them to 
quiver, stagger and die within a few hours. If cows eat it, the milk is poisoned, or but- 
ter that is made from the milk ; and is also as sure death to those who use the milk or 
butter as it is to the animal that eats the weed. Greatcare is taken to bury such cattle 
as die with it; for if dogs &c., eat their flesh they share the same- fate, and it operates 
as violently as upon the creature that was first affected with it. The butcher untbeaiy, 
in this state, runs the victim of his knife a mile, to heat the blood, and if it has eaten the 
weed, it will at once on stopping, quiver and shake ; if it does not it is considered safe 
to butcher. 


Mrx anv ‘Smit Stors.’—The citizens of New York are wide awake upon the sub- 
ject of impure milk. The plates from Dr. Burdell’s Treatise, (see page 236, Journal No 
15) illustrating the effects of ‘still slops’ upon the teeth of the cow, have been copied in- 
to many of the New York city papers, in addition to many communications. A corres- 

dent of the New York Observer has writer seven articles in succession of good length. 
following editorial paragraph is from the Observer for Aug. 18. 

‘ Mirx.—The subject of distilleries and dairies is attracting no little attention. The 
political papers are taking hold of it. We are told, it is a subject of conversation in 
steamboats and railroad cars, and in short, almost everywhere. Probably the teeth, on 
our last page, will do nothing to quell the rising excitement. Other disclosures are com- 
ing, as startling, probably, as any yet made. But perhaps some people will be convine- 
ed by nothing which they do not see with their own eyes. Let such take a trip to Will- 
iamsburgh, or to the banks of the Hudson, at the foot of sixteenth street, where we late- 
ly saw a great number of large tin canisters, and several other sights ; or let them look 
on, while the slops are carried away from the corner of Broome and Green streets.’ 


We intend to take up this subject in our next and introduce some valuable extracts. 


Feepine Inrants—A young lady with whom we are acquainted gave birth lately to 
her first child. The little one was-about a fortnight old, when we asked a lady how it 
and the young mother were. ‘The mother is doing well,’ she answered, ‘ but the child 
is cross ; and indeed it is not to be wondered at, for they are all so pleased, the 
seem ly to know whai they are about. The mother feeds it, and then the sister f 
it, and then the grandmother feeds it, and then the nurse feeds it,and thus they make the 
child ill.” Our friend was mght. We should like to have shown the young lady the 
stomach of a new born infant now in our museum. It would not hold more t three 
table spoonfulls, and yet they were trying to cram food down the little@nnocent’s throat 
by teacupfulls—N. Y=> Mep. Examiner. 


Evis or Tactrvrnity.—Persons advanced in years are prone to taciturnity ; and it 
is to this circumstance that the diseases of the lungs which so often carry them off, are 
in a great measure to be ascribed. The lungs need exercise as well as the muscles ; and 
by reading aloud, by singing, and conversation, they maybe preserved in a state of 
health. The advancéd age of schoolmasters, and other public speakers, may pera be 
attributed to the exercise given to their lungs. Hence’the importance to the aged of pre- 
serving an errect posture, to give their lungs full play.—Curtis. 


The Pennsylvania Lyceum held its fourth anniversary at Lancaster, August 7, 1838. 
A great variety of subjects were discussed, but none more important than the two fol- 
lowing: Discussion on the questic ., whether Physiology should constitute a branch 
of popular education. Lecture on the utility of the general diffusion of Anatomical 

ysiological knowledge. 
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BO mes HOUSE NEW YORK. 
o public are notified, that the Temperance House 

orp. Bee street, is opened for the reception of such 
persons from abroad, as prefer a vegetable diet, and 
Auch as wish to make the experiment. accom- 
modations will be given, and the latest and best works 
on Physiology 7 provided, § to which ali may have access 
gratuitonsly, w. ile remaining in the house. 

New York, Aveust, 1838. 





The regular mont eting ofthe Physiological 
Eociety, will be on Wedneet sday evening, opt 7 _ » at 
Marlboro Chapel, commencing at half past 7c ° Selgek 
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LECTURES 
BEFORE THE LADIES’ PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
The Ladies’ Ph ngsiclosical society of Boston propose 
having a course o Lectures on Anatomy and Physiol- 


b Mrs 2S, nove. of Lynn, to commen th 
fret : at 3 o’clock, °°. M. at 





A morbid redness of the skia, as is observed 


Expianation.—ErytHeMa ; Infta blush, 
cheeks of hectic patients after eatiag. the 





The Council of the Physiological 
at the house of Mr Mellen,42 ate Waneet 
day evening, Sept. 12, ai half past seven o’clock, 





by re Chapel, Ope lecture a week. 

rst lecture ua be devoted to a consideration 
ance of a knowledge of the human sye- 
Kantomy end evils which result from igno- 


eel 
Ebrsiolosy, and those laws 


rance of A’ 
Wyiee Severs, govern an and bh 

ing lectures = ae ar equine course 
of Anatomy, a ysiology, with their adaptation to 


pagetica purposes. 
he fatal consequences of tight lacing will be shown. 
The ingortense ot prenthin pure air, ofhathing the 
wren e sland p of the body and the absolute necessity 
of mo! hysical parity ip in order to the onjermont 
ofeach nd Pay be explained and enforced 

of proper exercise to teachers, scholars aud 
all classes will be demonstrated. 

‘he im} ce of managing schools and children in 
all situations on physiological principles will receive 
mach attention 

Physiological “facts ofa delicate nature and which 
many ladies would not bring themselves to hear from 
a gentleman, but a knowledge of which is of great i im- 
portance to the well -being of society and individuals, 
will be brought to view in these lectures. 

faithful exposition of the consequences of the 
abuse of the physical | organs will be given. Mothers 
will be instructed and gesed and long-needed infor- 
ion thrown before a’ 

arried and aT ladies will be addrcssed sep- 
arately when the subjects are such as to require it. 

It is to be that teachers and all who feel the 
importance of. fusing anatomical and phy siological 
knowledge will be interested = onas these lectures 


induce others to do the sai 
on hie course, of ts of begtares will be. given to Lapres and 
Ma tos. for + course one dollar. Girls under 14 


years of age, half p 

ickets to be hed ai t Ma rsh, Capen and Lyon’s, at 

ice ‘Of Zion's Herald, at the Office of the Gra- 

ham Journal, orof either of the Committee. Single 
tickets to be had at the door at 12 1-2 cents each. 


rs. Warren Waite, 





rs. Joun CopMan, Committe 
rs. Davip.CAMBELL, ofthe | 
rs. NaTHANIEL Perry, Physiological 
ts. Geonce Rar, Society. 


rs. ——— Faxon, 
Mania Lincoun, 


Boston, Jury 17, 1838. 
long felt and deplored the difficulty of givin 


ion tion to female: Anatomy and Physiology 
have been looking an — ly at every point of the so- 
sial horizon for teachers to arise from their own ranks 


whoshould supply the place of mele instructors. From 
a limited acquaintance with Mrs. Gove. of Lynn, 1 am 
induced to believe pee is one whom Providence is¢ ~ 
ng to this work. far 
can jnaue, are adequate to the task ; while her oth: 
er qualifications—her benevolence, her seal, her devo- 
tion to the cause of nm a ~~ to be truly laudable. 
It is my the females of our 
coment ought to avail igeneaiees of her lectures 
once; n view of the physiological ond, moral 
desolations of our world, to * thank God .and take 
courage.’ 


WM. A. ALCOTT. 











From personal acquaintance with Mrs. M.S Gove, 
of this town, Af am p repesod to state, that in my opin- 
yon she is *inbo quali to xive much valuable and 


a information to others of her sex upon the 
ca Anatomy and Physiology, as connected 


the Fr - of health and longevity ;—and [ 
have no doubt but those who may attend the course of 
a=" which she has been invited to deliver in 


ill derive much person sane) géventnge. 
Lyra, Jorr 18, 1896, eo 
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